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manganese oxide, and is found on Egyptian glazes of the 1st dynasty. It was, 
however, seldom used to color early glass. The suggestion has been made that 
perhaps the Egyptians found it difficult to reheat the frit without bringing about 
loss of color, owing to the strong oxidizing influence of the repeated exposure. 
Yellow was derived from ochre mixed with oxide of antimony, a substance 
known to the Egyptians from very early times and imported by the Semitic 
traders. The jacinth or honey red color was produced from oxide of iron. 

While the Greeks never gave much heed to the glass industry — they had 
no special name for it and called it "fused stone" — and while they imported 
the products of Rhodes, Cyprus or Italy, glass was in use for decorative pur- 
poses in the Mycenean period. The frieze of the Men's Hall at Tiryns was 
studded with blue glass. Under analysis, Dr. Virchow found these studs to 
be soda glass colored with a copper oxide. Cobalt, however, is said to have been 
found in beads from Mycenae and from Attic tombs, and Helbig (Homerisches 
Epos, p. 80) suggests that this deep blue vitreous cobalt glass mav represent 
the "Kyanos" of Homer. S. Y. S. 



SOME RARE EASTERN CARPETS 

Out of the J. Lees Williams Collection of Oriental Carpets, now on 
exhibition in the Museum, we have selected three examples to be used as 
illustrations in this issue of the Bulletin, and append a short description of 
each carpet. Much interest has been manifested in the exhibition of this collec- 
tion. As an instance of this it may be remarked that a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin recently informed the Director of the Museum that, out of 
five days at his disposal for Philadelphia sightseeing, three of these days were 
devoted by the professor and his wife to the study of Eastern carpets exhibited 
in the Museum. 

In the future it is intended that a catalogue of these rare carpets shall be 
made, in which the history of the art of weaving knotted works in the East 
will be examined at length .and, in a measure, comprehensively. In the mean- 
time we content ourselves in this issue of the Bulletin with a brief description 
of the three examples shown in the illustrations which follow. 

The first illustration is that of a Prayer Carpet. It is Turkish, and tradition 
insists that prayer carpets of this design, color effect and texture could come 
only from the looms of Ghiordes. However this may be, it is certain that in 
this example we have before us one of the finest of that group of rare prayer 
carpets which- has so long borne the name of Ghiordes that its right to this 
name will not be here questioned. There are several types of Turkish prayer 
carpets, all of them of more or less historic interest and artistic merit, but the 
right of the Ghiordes carpet to primacy in the group will hardly be disputed. 
A few prayer carpets belong to the fifteenth century (see No. 614 of the J. 
Lees Williams Collection now on exhibition in the Museum). Most of these 
carpets, however, are not earlier than the middle of the seventeenth century, to 
which period is assigned the example here illustrated. In some subtle way the 
weaver has imparted to the fabric a dignity and seriousness in keeping with the 
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devotional use for which it was intended. The centre panel of solid color, old 
ivory, is artistically effective. 

The second illustration is that of a fragment of a distinguished Persian 
Carpet of early date. It surely belongs to the early times of the Sefavides, and 
possibly antedates that period. Perhaps the distinguishing feature of this 
carpet is its marvelous fabrication. It is thick and heavy. So compactly have 
warp, woof and pile been driven together that the fabric is as smooth and hard 
on the under side as finished leather, while the upper or "pile" surface is like- 
wise so hard and smooth as to give the impression that it is without pile. By 
this compact weaving a clarity of outline was made possible which lends to the 
surface of the carpet a classic touch such as is found in pure Grecian archi- 
tecture. Carpets which we know belong to the early Sefavides time, but of 
different fabrication, have been preserved in their entirety, but the writer 
knows of no carpet of this particular fabrication which does not bear such 
marks of destruction as to reduce it to fragments. This fact is difficult of 
explanation, as no carpet of the East of which we have any knowledge is more 
enduring in quality than is the class from which this fragment comes. The 
opinion held by some students of the art, that these carpets had their origin 
in a period antedating the Sefavides dynasty, is by no means groundless, and 
it is altogether possible that in this fragment we see represented a class of 
Eastern carpets the origin of which lies in the early fifteenth century. This 
early origin would account, in some measure at least, for the fragmentary con- 
dition of such examples of these rare old fabrics as are now to be discovered. 
It is not possible to convey to the reader, in black-and-white illustration, the 
wondrous color richness of this in every way remarkable fragment. 

The last illustration is that of a so-called "Animal" Carpet. The rulers 
of the Sefavides dynasty appear to have found pleasure in the representation 
of animal figures in their regal carpets, and it is probable that the early carpets 
showing this kind of decoration were made for the court. As the old woolen 
carpets of this description appear to be of an earlier date than the rich and 
luxurious silk animal carpets of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies, we may safely attribute the carpet now before us as belonging to the 
first half of the sixteenth century. Indeed, a comparison of fabrication, design 
and color treatment of this carpet with the carpets of the Shah Abbas period 
( 1 586-1628) shows unmistakably the deterioration of the latter fabrics, in 
which the strong and classic simplicity of the earlier carpets is sacrificed to 
elaboration and embellishment which, while undeniably carrying with it a 
certain kind of beauty, yet carries with it also the weakness of all over-elabora- 
tion. The use of animal figures in the decoration of the centre of the carpet, 
depicting a scene pregnant with energy and motion, is so wonderfully realistic 
that the purpose in the mind of the artist cannot be misunderstood. Frightened 
deer, flying birds and scurrying rabbits, all bent on seeking shelter from the 
beasts of prey, present a scene of forest animation only possible at the hands 
of the master artist. The border decoration is old and exhibits unmistakable 
Saracenic influence. As here wrought out it is strong, clear and classic, both 
in color combination and deft pile manipulation. Indeed, so clearly related to 
Saracenic art is the class of carpets to which this example belongs, that some 
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authorities have tentatively suggested the place of their origin as being entirely 
outside of Persian territory (always conceding, of course, the presence of the 
influence of Persian art in the fabrics). On the whole, however, the weight 
of authority lies with those who attribute Persian origin to all the old animal 
carpets of this particular class. It is in such fabrics as this that animal, flower, 
and even color itself, stood as symbols of commanding significance with the 
Orientals of other centuries. C. F. W. 



THE ANCIENT PERUVIANS AS CARICATURISTS 

Exhibited with the collection of old pewter are three examples of Peruvian 
figure work in lead, dating back probably to the Spanish Conquest. The cen- 
tral figure represents a man with mitre and crozier, apparently a Spanish bishop 

or abbot. Another is intended to portray 
a knight or soldier, holding in one hand 
a two-handled sword. On his head rests 
what appears to be a crown, while from 
his breast is suspended a crucifix. The 
third figure shows a member of the priest- 
hood, carrying in one hand a chalice, while 
from his neck and waist are suspended 
crucifixes. These very interesting figures 
were doubtless intended by the native Pe- 
ruvian artists to caricature the Spanish 
invaders. They are therefore particularly 
interesting not as examples of native 
Peruvian art, but as illustrating the post- 
incarial Peruvians' sense of humor in the 
exaggeration of the features and traits of 
their conquerors. These curious objects 
belong to the Dr. Robert H. Lamborn 
Collection. 

The ancient Peruvians were perhaps 
the greatest caricaturists of all the West- 
ern nations, as revealed in their pottery, 
their textiles and their metal-work. In 
the valuable collection of Peruvian an- 
tiquities, brought to Philadelphia by the 
Hon. J. Randolph Clay, who was United 
States Minister to that country nearly fifty 
years ago, are two bronze implements, one 
of them terminating in two figures of 
monkeys, dressed in Spanish costume and 
riding mules. Until a few years ago these instruments were believed to be 
knives or choppers, but it is now known that they were used for cutting the 
wool of llamas, alpacas and vicunas, a Peruvian vase having been recently 
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